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so wicked, and I will 
avoid S. «..L...- 
It would not be kind in 
me to forsake them all 
for the fault of one of 
their number, which they 
perhaps look upon with 
as much abhorrence as I 
do.’ 

And thus, at the in- 
stigation of that tempter 
who is ever on the watch 
to take advantage of a 
moment of indecision on 
the part of those whom 
he stands ready to lure 

RSS to their ruin, the poor 
OF boy was again led into 

ew || temptation. 

One evening, after a 
day of unusual toil, he 
was urged so strongly to 











DOG AND GOAT. 


Dog. 
Take care, Nanny-goat, or perhaps I shall bite. 
GOAT. 


Take care, little dog, or perhaps I shall smite. 


Dog. 

Ihave sharp teeth in my mouth, so red. 
GOAT. 

[ have sharp horns, on the top of my head. 


Do. 

[did not mean, Nanny, uncivil to be— 

Pray make up the quarrel, and play here with 
me. 


They played among the bleoming heath, 
And o’er the grassy lawns, 
But Nanny thought of Jowler’s teeth, 
And he, of Nanny’s horns. 
And though they raced the fields about, 
And bounded many a bound, 
He never vexed the butting goat, 
Nor she the biting hound. 

= 


: Moral Tales. 














ORIGINAL, 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


There was yet in store for Mrs. Brown 
an affliction, which was to take deeper hold 
ofher heart than even the death of her 
child. For the parent knew that she was 
with God, which was far better than for 
her to remain in this world of sorrow. 

Her son, who had been an apprentice in 
‘neighboring village, and who for some 
time bade fair to do well, had been led 
away by some young men, with whom he 
had unfortunately become acquainted.— 

1e was naturally amiable, and yielding in 

disposition, and as they treated him 
very kindly, and invited him to their social 
patties, he thought no evil could come of 
lS acceptance of their repeated solicita- 
tions. He went again and again. They 
Were at first very cautious in their manner 
of conversing with him, knowing that he 
&@ great respect for religion and things 
that pertained thereto. But gradually this 
restraint wore off. At first Henry Brown 
started back with horror at hearing the 
name of their Creator taken in vain, and 
he felt it his duty to reprimand the young 
man who had spoken. But his companion 
was much older than himself and Henry 
that he would be offended, so it was 

a to pass. Henry felt that he had 
one wrong, and that he ought not ‘again 
to visit in that circle ; but he became te- 
coneiled to going, by saying to himself :— 
Well, the rest of these young men are not 





join them at their meeting, that he consent- 
ed, although he had previously decided to 
remain quietly at home. 

Two of the party had laid a wager, that 
ere they separated that night, Henry Brown 
(the serious one, as they called him) should 
be induced to drink wine with them. 

After a pleasant discussion, upon various 
subjects, so interesting that Henry was 
really glad that he had consented to join 
them, wine was brought forward. This 
startled him very much, for it was against 
his principles to partake of anything intox- 
icating, and when the glass was offered 
him, he declined with decision ; and with- 
out hesitation gave his reasons for thus do- 
ing. Some of the young men commended 
him for his abstemiousness, and pretended 
to agree with him in opinion. This gave 
him confidence in their principles, and he 
felt thathe had wronged them in imagin- 
ing for a moment, that they approved of 
the profanity of their companion, who had. 
uttered an oath on a previous evening. 

Henry was soon, owing to over-exertion 
through the day, attacked with a severe 
painin his head. He proposed returning 
to his home, but this was prevented by the 
company, who told him that they could 
not spare him. One of them said if he 
would only take a glass of wine, he was 
sure that his head would soon be well.— 
But Henry still declined, though not as de- 
cidedly as at first, and after being urged 
for along time, he at length consented, 
and took the fatal glass. He was persuad- 
ed to take another, and another, and when 
he returned to his home, his step was far 
from being as firm as usual. 


The next morning brought with it re- 
flections, and he was truly grieved at what 
had taken place the night before. He de- 
termined never again to be thus influenced. 
But instead of forsaking the club entirely, 
ashe should have done, he continued to 
attend the social meetings, and as he had 
trusted in his own strength rather than in 
Him who is ever able and willing to assist 
all who ask aright, he again fell, and he 
continued to drink, until it became neces- 
sary to his comfort, as he imagined, to do 
thus. Sad as this was, it was not so dread- 
ful a shock to his mother, as what after- 
wards happened. From drinking, Henry 
was slowly, but surely led to gambling; 
and as his earnings were not sufficient for 
him to stake as large sums as his compan- 
ions, he was finally induced to pilfer from 
his employer. Small sums at first, but af- 
terwards to a larger amount, until he was 
discovered by Mr. Clark, who, being a 
kindly disposed man, did not expose Hen- 
ty; but wrote to his mother, telling her 





that he would not ruin her son by letting. 
the world know what had taken place, if 
she would make the sum which he had 
lost good tohim. The letter also informed 
her of his disposition to take too much 
wine, and requested her to write her son, 
telling him the consequences if he persist- 
ed in the course he was now pursuing. 

What a shock to a fond mother who had 
believed that her son, her eldest son was 
doing well, and would be a great comfort 
to her in her declining years. It was al- 
most too much for her, and she has often 
told me, that had it not been for Charlotte, 
she should have sunk under it. ‘ But that 
good child,’ said she, * can always comfort 
any one, no matter Low much they may be 
cast down.’ 

Charlotte went to see Mr. Adams imme- 
diately after reading the letter, and asked 
his advice with regard to a plan which she 
had in her mind. 

She was an excellent seamstress, and 
with her earnings assisted Mrs. Brown very 
much, for several years. She had resolved 
to surprise her good mother with a warm 
cloak, on the coming New Year’s day, as 
she was very much in need of one, and 
Charlotte had sat over her work often late 
at night, toaccumulate the sum necessary 
to procure this intended present, for her 
who had been so good a parent to her since 
the loss of her own dear mother. She had 
just made up the desired amount, when 
the letter from Mr. Clark came. She at 
once resolved to consult Mr. Adams with 
regard to her going herself to see Mr. 
Clark, and paying him what money she 
had, and begging him to wait until she 
could earn all that wasdue him. Mr. 
Adams approved of her plan, and also ad- 
ded to her store. 

Upon her arrival at his place of residence, 
she requested an interview with Mr. Clark, 
and then related to him her simple story. 
When, to his honor be it spoken, he de- 
clined receiving her hard earnings, and 
gave her a receipt to the full amount. She 
thanked him with tears of gratitude stream- 
ing down her cheeks. Henry was now 
called into the room, but upon seeing Char- 
lotte he was about to turn back; but Mr. 
Clark insisted upon his remaining and 
hearing what he hadto say. His employ- 
er then told him why Charlotte was there, 
and how she bad procured the money to 
pay for what he had robbed him of. This 
recital seemed to touch the heart of the 
young man, and he expressed his gratitude 
in the strongest terms. Mr. Clark now 
left the brother and sister together. As 
soon as he had gone, Henry approached 
Charlotte, and sitting down by her side, 
related to her all that had taken place 
from the commencement of his bad con- 


duct; and after listening to her advice, | 


which she gave with judgement and kind- 
ness, he knelt down by her side, and in 
the most solemn manner, promised never 
again to taste anything which would intox- 
icate, or to gamble even for the smallest 
sum. Charlotte entreated him to pray to 
God for his assistance, and not to depend 
entirely upon the strength of his own reso- 
lutions. He gave her his promise in writ- 
ing to carry to his mother, that she might 
not shed any more tears on his account. 
‘Say to her,’ said he, ‘that she shall 
never have cause again to blush for her 
only son, tell her that your kindness has 
saved me; if you had met me with re- 
proaches, hg hae have become hardened, 
and plunged deeper, perhaps, into guilt.’ 
Charlotte replied, ‘God alone has done 
this, I am but the feeble instrument to ef- 
fect, His ends in your behalf. 





your thanks are due. They parted, and with 
a joyful heart Charlotte returned home, 
where the story which she had to tell, caused 
the widow’s heart to sing with joy; asshe 
again and again blessed her adopted child, 
and thanked her Father in heaven for bes- 
towing upon her so priceless a gift. 

It may be well to say here, that Henry 
Brown kept his promise, and became a 
sober, industrious man, and in after years, 
a Christian, and an ornament to the church 
of Christ, and to society. 

On New Year’s day, Charlotte had the 
pleasure of presenting to her adopted mo- 
ther, a good warm cloak, which added 
much to her comfort through the long, cold 
winter which followed. 

Towards spring, Mrs. Brown was attack- 
ed with a disease which confined her to her 
bed for several months; and now Char- 
lotte was able, in a measure, to repay some 
of the obligations which she was under to 
her kind friend, whose complaint was of 
such a nature as to render it impossible for 
her to assist herself, being a severe rheuma- 
tic fever. Charlotte was hands and feet for 
her, and with the utmost kindness, attend- 
ed to her every wish. The other girls 
were absent from home, engaged in differ- 
ent employments for their support. Mrs. 
Browr fearing lest Charlotte's health 
should fail on account of the constant and 
untiring efforts she made for her comfort, 
proposed sending for one of them; but 
Charlotte replied that it was unnecessary, 
as she was strong and well. 

‘It was a pleasant sight,’ said Mr. 
Adams, ‘ to see that frail girl supporting 
the tottering steps of her now feeble friend, 
when she had recovered sufficiently to go 
out. She would point out the beauties of 
our lovely valley, and attract her attention 
to objects, which, in her life of constant 
activity, she had never stopped to observe 
before. Or perhaps the invalid enjoyed 
the scene the more, from the feelings which 
succeed a long illness. For then the spirit 
emerges, as it were, from the thraldom of 
its grosser passion, and rises high and tri- 
umphant, above the meaner thoughts and 
petty ambitions of daily life. ‘Then it is, 
that valley and mountaintop are bathed in 
glorious hues. All seems teeming with re- 
newed life and beauty. But this joyous- 
ness soon subsides, and the cold realities 
of life return; cares again come upon us, 
and those moments of almost unalloyed 
pleasure, pass away like the fitful sunshine 
of a winter sky. 

Mrs. Brown soon reguined her health in 
a comfortable degree, although she was 
never as well able to bear fatigue and ex- 
posure, as before her illness. Charlotte 
now took her place in every thing which 
she felt would be likely to expose the 
health of her mother, and although Mrs. 
Brown endeavored to prevent this, yet her 
affectionate and dutiful daughter would 
plead with so much earnestness, to be aly © 
lowed to do what really appeared a pleasure: 
to her, that Mrs. Brown was almost con- 
strained to give her consent to what she. 
felt would distress Charlotte if done by any 
one but herself. EsTELLE, 

[To be continusd.| 


Natural History. 
ORIGINAL. 
REPTILES.—NO..UL 
THE CROCODILE OR ALLIGATOR. 

This animal is called cayman, by the-: 
Indians. Itis : native of the ge parts. 
of America, and in some ions are ex- 
ceedingly numerous... AlLalgng the bapke 
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of the Mississippi River these reptiles are 
seen lying on the floating logs, basking in 
the sun, or asleep. In Louisiana they are 
found wherever there is a sufficient quantity 

‘of water to conceal them, or to supply 
them with food. The usual length of the 
alligator is about seventeen or eighteen 
feet, it sometimes exceeds this, however. 
Its voice is loud and discordant, said to re- 
semble that of an ox when greatly irritat- 
ed. Itis not at all shy of human beings, 
but will not attack them, unless very hun- 
gry, or offended insome way; it is said to 
be altogether different in this respect from 
the African crocodile, which will lay in 
wait for man, and seize him whenever he 
has an opportunity. The American alliga- 
tor will remain perfectly motionless, and 
suffer boats, or canogs to pass very near it 
without noticing them at all. 

This animal prefers the water to the land, 
as it can move with much greater rapidity 
in its nativeelement. Its motion, when 
on shore, is slow and sluggish, resembling 
crawling, performed by moving first one 
leg and then another, leaving the track of 
its tail in the mud wherever it goes. Thus 
it comes out of the water, and goes about 
the shores in pursuit of food; at such times 
if far from the river, it sees an enemy ap- 
proaching, it lies flat, with its nose to the 
ground watching the intruder’s movements. 
Should a man approach, it only raises its 
body, swells itself to as large a size as pos- 
sible, making a dull sound, resembling the 
blowing of a blacksmith’s bellows. Mr. 
Audibon says, there is no danger to be ap- 
prehended at these times, and that it may 
either be killed with ease, or left. The 
animal generally travels on the land by 
night, as it is then less liable to be attack- 
ed, or disturbed in its slow journey. 

The chief means of defence*of the alliga- 
tor is his large tail, which he can curve 
around to his mouth, and no matter how 
strong the animal may be with whom he 
contends, if he comes within reach of this 
tremendous threshing instrument, he can- 
not escape with life. 

The reptile ashe strikes with this weap- 
on, forces all objects within his reach to- 
wards his mouth which is opened as wide 
as possible, and thrown a little on one side 
to receive the object, and bruise it dread- 
fully in an instant. 

When in pursuit of prey in the water, 
this creature swims so gently and slowly 
towards it as scarcely to ruffle the surface 
ofthe river, and remains concealed until 
sure of its object, which it immediately 
drags to the bottom until it is suffocated. 

The crocodile can be tamed while young, 
and in the east it is often bred up to amuse 
the great. Itis sometimes used as a horse, 
a curb is placed in its mouth, and the rider 
directs it as he pleases. It is not very 
swift, of course, but is said to move as fast 
as acow, ora hog. The female lays from 
eighty toa hundred eggs, which she de- 
posits on a sandy shore, in a hole which 
she excavates for the purpose; they are 
hatched by the heat of the sun, in about 
thirty days. At this time, the crocodile 
goes to the place, scratches away the sand, 
and sets the young ones free. A part of 
them instinctively run to the water, a part 
are conveyed there on the back of the mo- 
ther, and from that moment they take care 

















of themselves. EsTELLE. 
Nursery. 
ORIGINAL. ee 
MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD—NO. III. 
THE GARDEN. 


I was always very fond of the old, large 
garden, attached to our house; and for 
hours, would ramble among its walks, and 
play among the rich and rare flowers that 
were cultivated there in great profusion. 

The delicate flowers of early spring, the 
fairy snowdrop, the small blushing hya- 
cinth, and that loveliest gift of all, the 
shrinking, modest lily of the valley, I re- 
member I hailed with childish delight.— 
The brilliant roses, and more gorgeous 
flowers of golden summer, I loved to ar- 
range in a fanciful bouquet, assigning each 
favorite flower for a favorite friend, and I 
was never tired of gazing on their beauti- 
ful colors, and inhaling their fragrance. I 
have still the same love for flowers. Is 
there anything in the world more beautiful 
in their rin an loveliness, and their spot- 
less purity? 

Nothing in my eyes, save the sight of 


beautiful, good, and loving children.— | 
Would like them, they could be kept spot- 
less, pure, and undefiled from harsh con- 
tact with the world! 

One evening towards sunset, when the 
sun was hidden in golden clouds, and 
seemed to be pouring its rose-colored 
shadows upon the trees and the brilliant 
flowers of the old garden, I espied some- 
thing very beautiful, as I thought, of the 
cat species, slowly moving through the rich 
greengrass. Its fur seemed to me of sil- 
ver brightness, in that mellow light, as I 
drew softly towards her. 

She proved to be a superb Maltese cat, 
and as I had never seen one before, of the 
kind, I thought her the most beautiful 
creature I had ever seen. We were mu- 
tually captivated, for she persisted in re- 
maining in spite of the bribes and entice- 
ments that were employed to lure her 
away. 

Like myself, she was very fond of the 
garden, she would follow closely my foot- 
steps, as I walked up and down the broad 
alley, frolicking among the its flowers, and 
chasing mein play, to my infinite delight. 
I called her my beautiful ‘flower cat.’— 
Oh! those were rare days of fun that pus- 
sy and I enjoyed together! She has long 
since been called to her last rest; but I 
love her dear memory, and although I have 
had many favorites since, of the cat kind, 
none have ever been so dearly loved, as 
the ‘ flower cat’ of my early childhood. 

On the sunny side of the old garden, was 
a small orchard, the trees of which were 
my delight; for, independently of the rich 
fruit they bore, and which I fully appreci- 
ated, they afforded a pleasant shade from 
the summer’s sun, and the soft, cool grass 
beneath was a shadowy place to rest upon. 

One old apple tree I dearly loved, whose 
heavy, pendant branches swept the ground, 
and seemed to be inviting me with open 
arms, to climb it, and seat myself thereon. 
This I could very easily accomplish, for its 
low trunk was furnished with deep hollows 
which served as secure footholds, for my 
ascent. ‘There, through the bright sum- 
mer afternoons, I would sit with my favor- 
ite book and toys, perched among the 
branches, like some young bird, secure 
from all invasion. 

One bright summer afternoon, I had 
climbed this beloved retreat, and was deep- 
ly engaged with a small story-book, the 
gift of a dear aunt, and was quite lost in it, 
my beautiful ‘ flower cat’ also seemed lost 
in dreams, for she slept calmly on the cool 
grass beneath. 

Suddenly, I heard the voice of my dear 
mother, calling me from the house, once, 
and again—distinctly. 

Instead of obeying the call, as a good 
child would have done, on the moment, I 
remember a feeling of perverseness came 
over me, and I moved not at the sound of 
her voice, but remained in my seat, with a 
wilful sense of pleasure also, at the security 
of my hiding-place. 

Again the voice sounded as if calling me 
from a distance, and thenit died away, and 
Iheard asound of carriage wheels, as if 
some vehicle were leaving the front avenue 
leading to the house, and then all was still 
again; and still Iread on; buta feeling of 
self-reproach now came over me, and as 
the summer breeze swayed the branches 
above my head, and gently rustled the 
green leaves, they seemed to be whispering 
soft rebuke for my disregard to my dear 
mother’s voice. Thesummersun was now 
sinking to his rosy rest; my story was 
finished, and my beautiful ‘flower cat’ 
arose from her long nap, shaking herself, 
and looking wistfully in my face, as if 
wondering at my protacted stay. 

The robins were now twittering their 
evening song, but to me their notes seem- 
ed full of mournfulness; my retreat had 
lost its charm—my conscience was ill at 
ease; so quickly dismounting from my 
seat of eminence, and followed by my cat, 
I ran towards the house and entered it. 

* Where is my dear mother ?’ was my first 
enquiry of the servant, the only person that 
I could discover, for the rooms seemed 
silent and deserted —‘ where are they all ?’j 

“Oh! dear child!’ she exclaimed, ‘I am 
sorry for you! They have been gone 
several hours, your mamma and sisters, to 
the sea shore, and will not return till late 
in the evening. Your mamma called to 
you several times from the garden, think- 
ing you might be there, as you were not 





you must have gone to your aunt’s. Oh! 
dear child,’ she exclaimed kindly, ‘I am 
sorry for you!’ 

The beautiful drive! which I had long 
anticipated with so much pleasure! Was 
I not rightly punished ? 

I turned sobbing away for consolation to 
my dear ‘ flower cat’ in the old garden. 

H. F. J. 
——— 


ORIGINAL. 


THE PICNIC. 


June, the beautiful month of June, has 
departed, and July makes its appearance. 
There is a great deal of talk and private 
conference among the children, as to how 
‘the fourth,’ shall be spent. At length 
something is proposed, upon which they 
all agree, and think will be delightful. 

They consult their mother, and she too 
thinks it will be the best way of spending 
the day. But where shall it be? Oh! 
those woods on the hill, that is the place 
for the picnic. . 

So, after tea, father and mother, and the 
older children, with uncle Joseph and his 
family, go in search ofa spot where their 
celebration shall be held; and for two days 
busy hands are employed in clearing away 
the underbrush, and trimming trees, until 
the place looks really beautiful. 

Upon one side is a large flat rock, with 
little shelves where the ‘ goodies,’ may be 
stowed away. The ground is reached by 
means of steps formed in the rocks; and at 
the foot of a gentle descent, is a fine spring 
of water. 

At the house too, all is busy preparation. 
When out of school, the children can talk 
of little else, and are impatient for the day 
to arrive. 

But time passes on, and on the morning 
of ‘ the fourth,’ the glorious sun arises in 
all his splendor, and it bids fair to be a 
fair day. 

Nimble feet are tripping over the ground, 
with dishes and baskets of provision. Some 
of the neighbors are invited to be present, 
and quite a company is collected. A hap- 
py company too, if we may judge from the 
light, joyous faces, and merry laugh. 

All ages were represented, from the 
silver haired old manof ninety years, to 
the sweet babe of six months. Dear little 
Frankie, how much sport he caused us, 
and how pretty he looked trimmed with 
oak-leaves! Then he would stretch out 
his little hands, and coo, until we were all 
in a high glee. 

The afternoon soon wore away, until we 
were called to supper. The scenes at the 
table, I will not dwell upon; here, as else- 
where, all was happiness. Then came the 
addresses, a very interesting one from uncle, 
anda quite a long and eloquent one frem 
cousin Josey, who was just from school.— 
Then the singing, led by cousin Hattie, 
sounded sweetly, as the clear notes fell 
upon our ears. 

I could not tell you of all that transpir- 
edon that eventful day. When night 
came, we were tired with our ramblings, 
and glad to return home, to rest our weary 
limbs and dream of our pleasures. 

Little did we think that ere long, sor- 
row would come to some of our number. 
In two weeks, our aged friend was called 
to hisrest. He had long served his Master 
and was ready to go to his Heavenly home. 
In a few more weéks, another was called; 
one of the loveliest flowers. 


Dear little Nellie! We thought not 
when we parted from the petted one, on the 
night of the picnic, and learned that she 
was to leave town fora few weeks, that her 
journey would reach unto the Heavenly 
gates, and that her sweet smile would never 
more be seen on earth! But so it was to 
be, and she was suddenly laid upon a bed 
of sickness anddeath. She feared nothing, 
for her trust was in Jesus, and in His arms 
she felt safe. 

A deep wound was made in the hearts of 
her friends, which no earthly balm could 
heal. Her death was happy and trium~ 
phant, and we trust she is now singing 
praises to the Lamb of God. 

Would that all the children who read 
this paper, were as gentle and good as little 
Nellie! Would you not like to join that 
happy band, around the Saviour’s throne ? 
If so, you must try to do as He commands, 
and fix your youthful affections upon things 
which are not of this world. Then if you 
are called suddenly away, you will fear no- 


sions which Jesus has prepared for thoge 
who love Him. Lovisg, 
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Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE HENRY. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Listen to me a few moments, dear chil- 
dren, while I tell you several anecdotes 
about Henry, a sweet, thoughtful boy of 
four summers. 

When he was one year old, his eldest 
sister was taken sick, and little Henry 
would frequently walk back and forth in 
the room, with her, for exercise. He had 
been walking in this manner one morning, 
when his sister suddenly missed him from 
her side; and looking round the room, 
she saw him kneeling in one corner, his 
dimpled hands folded, his lips moving, and 
his eyes raised to Heaven. ‘ What are you 
doing, Henry ?” she said. 

‘I am praying for you, poor, sick sister; 
kneel down by me and pray for yourself.’ 
His father being absent from the dinner 
table one day, when Henry was, about 
three years of age, he asked his mother to 
make a short prayer, before eating, as his 
father did; and on being asked if he could 
not do it, instead of her, he turned to his 
youngest sister, andsaid: ‘ Will you make 
a little prayer, like papa?’ On her refus- 
ing, he replied: ‘ Then I must say it my- 
self,’—when he clasped his hands, closed 
his eyes, and softly moved his lips for two 
or three minutes, in the most serious and 
devotional manner. 

About four months since, after his moth- 
er had been talking to him about Heaven, 
its happiness and freedom from sin, he 
came to her side, and told her he had some- 
thing to tell her, but did not want any one 
else to hear what he had to say. At his 
request, his little cousin left the room; 
and he then threw his arms around his 
mother’s neck, his expressive countenance 
shewing deep sorrow, and tremulously: 
whispered, ‘ Mamma,: sometimes I have 
been naughty. What can I do?’ His 
mother told him, that if he felt sorry for 
doing wrong, and asked Jesus to forgive 
him, he would be pardoned. Immediate- 
ly, with great earnestness, he seized his 
mother’s hand, exclaiming, ‘ Do come quick 
mamma, and kneel down with me and ask 
Jesus to forgive me.’ After he, also, had 
prayed for the same blessing, he joyfully 
rose from his knees, every feature of his 
lovely face beaming with joy, and said :— 
‘ Now Iam forgiven! Now I shall go to 
heaven when I die!’ The same evening 
he told his mother, that he did not want 
to grow up and be a man, but wanted to 
die and go to heaven, while he was a child. 

Little Henry is still living, and is the 
very picture of health ; but his mother some- 
times thinks, that his Heavenly Father is 
preparing him for an early death, or for 4 
life of usefulness in his service on earth.— 
May she, through divine grace, be enabled 
to say from the heart respecting him, 
will of the Lord be done.’ 

Hallowell, April 14th, 1853. 
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Obituary. 


ORIGINAL, 


LITTLE WILLIE. 


It was a lovely afternoon in May: and 
I, tired by a long ramble, had seated my- 
self by an open window, and watched the 
little clouds, white as a snow-flake, flying 
in the azure above me, The grateful pet 
fume from a bunch of the beautiful arbutus, 
standing in a vase on my table, rendered 
the mild air still more pleasant, and I was 
half intoxicated by the beauties around 
me. 

I had takena long walk, and the flowers 
were only a of the treasures I 
found. Thoughts of a fair-haired, rosy: 
boy, a dear lover of box-berries, 
prompted me to collect those that 1 saw, 
and nearly a pint of the ruby globules 
awaited his return. 

Ihad not been sitting there long, whe? 
the merry voice of my little Willie, 9” 
nounced that school was done, and looking 
in the garden beneath me, I saw the little 





the berries dropped from my hand, falling 
on the turf by Willie's: side;.and 8/1 
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eyes of my little friend, seeking the cloud 
from which so unusual a shower had de- 
gcended. The laugh of recognition as his 
eye met mine, was followed by one more 
joyful and frolicsome, as the berries fell, 
more and more thickly on the green turf. 

How little did I think, as I looked upon 
little Willie, and saw his full form, rosy 
face, and sparkling eye, that the leaves 
then just peeping forth, would fall by the 
next autumn’s blast, on his grave. But so 
it was; he died that summer, after only 
three day’s illness, of the scarlet fever. 

They laid him on the hill-side, and the 
turf with which they covered his grave, 
was fresh and green when they cut it. 

But we could not murmur, that he was 
taken, for had his life been spared, little 
Willie would have been an orphan. His 
mother left our world before he could lisp 
her name; and ere the first snow-flake 
fell, another grave was opened on the hill- 
side, and the father rested with his child. 

Kind friends would have cared for little 
Willie; but our Heavenly Parent did more 
kindly, in sparing him the sorrows which 
always surround the orphan. LovIsE. 


Morality. 
“THE PRISONER TURNED PASSENGER. 


A short time ago, a very unwelcome pas- 
senger made his appearance on the railway 
train between Havre and Paris, sadly 
frightening many of the travellers. It was, 
indeed, enough to make the stoutest heart 
tremble. But you shall hear. 

Besides the passengers and their lug- 
gage, and merchandise of different kinds, 
the train carried acollection of wild beasts, 
about to be shown at Paris, and these 
savage creatures were under the care of a 
maa named Hebert. There was also in 
the collection a boa constrictor, said to be 
seventeen feet long. Now we have heard 
of these terrible creatures swallowing rab- 
bits, goats, and other animals; so that no 
wonder they should be regarded with great 
fear. 

This animal was shut up in a box that 
hung under the caravan in which the wild 
beasts were, and whether it was that he 
was offended at not being treated as a first 
class passenger; whether he was annoyed 
in being cooped up so closely, or whether 
he wanted te look about him and see a 
little of the world, I will not say ; but cer- 
tain it is that he grew dissatisfied. 

Most travellers, who are uncomfortable, 
put up with their grievances till they get 
to the next stopping-place, or to the end of 
their journey, and then make their com- 
plaint; but this was not the case with 
friend Scaly-back, for he took the affair, I 
was going to say, into his own hands, but 
he had none. Well, he gave way to his 
temper, broke through the sides of his pri- 
son-house, and made his appearance on the 
top of the train! Only fancy to yourselves 
a railway train full of passengers, travel- 
ling along at the rate of thirty or forty 
miles an hour, with a serpent, seventeen 
feet long, amusing himself in gliding from 
one car to another, and, quite as likely as 
not, every now and then, to pop his head 
through one of the windows! 

How long it was that his snakeship had 
amused himself in sporting about the tops 
ofthe cars was only known to himself; 
and, as he kept his own secret, whispering 
it to no one, we can only give a guess about 
the matter. At last, however, he poked 
his head so near to the engineer, that the 
poor, terrified man raised a cry of distress 
and terror. 

You may be sure that very soon there 
was a pretty commotion. The train was 
stopped. Hebert and two negro men that 
attended him were called up to secure the 
boa constrictor; and the passengers, as 
the alarm ran from car to car, were terrified 
at the danger they were in. 

It was some time before the fellow was 
made a captive, for he wound himself round 
the engine, and seemed determined not to 
betaken. Mr. Hebert and his attendants 

quite enough to do to conquer him.— 
At last they succeeded in getting him into 
& much stronger box than that out of which 
he had broken. 

So great was the consternation among 
the passengers, that many of them could 

ardly make up their minds to travel on 

same train as the boa constrictor. 
After the loss of much time, however, they 
consented:“The steam hissed aloud, the 

















shrill whistle was heard, and once again {a dog went to the house ofa farmer, in the 


the train set off for its destination. 

And now, very likely, you are saying in 
your hearts, that you would never, on any 
account, travel with a serpent; but, alas! 
there is one always lurking around our 
path wherever we go, on foot or in a mar- 
ket-wagon, in the rail-car or the lordly 
coach. There is not a house where he is 
not lying in wait, nora school into which 
he does not find his way ; nor any place so 
secret and secluded that he will not see it 
and enter it. 

Where’er the foot of man has been, 

That slimy serpent has been seen. 
He is one of the most cunning of the whole 
race, and his bite carries with ita deadly 
poison. I need not say that I mean that 
old serpent, the Devil, or Satan, who struck 
with his poisonous fangs our first parents, 
who were dwelling so securely in the Gar- 
den of Eden, and not one of their posterity 
has escaped the dreadful effects of it. 

Wherever we go, and whatever we do, 
this dreadful enemy is seeking to destroy 
us. There is only One who can protect us 
against him, and that is Christ, who alone 
has power. And there is only one remedy 
for his bite, and that is the blood of Christ. 

On Christ alone let men depend— 
The sinner’s hope, the sinner’s friend. 
[Child’s Companion. 


| township of Brantford, some distance from 


the place where the child had strayed, and 
barked violently at the door, and, having 
succeeded in awakening the family, was 
driven away, but returned again and again, 
and by his actions evidently wanted some 
of the family to follow him, but no notice 
was taken of hismovements. In the morn- 
ing the farmer told his son to go into the 
woods and search for sassafras roots, and 
in doing so very providentially found the 
poor little girl. She was nearly dead from 
exhaustion, produced by cold and hunger, 
having eaten nothing for three days, except 
a little grass. She is, we are happy to say, 
in a fair way of recovery. It appears from 
her statement, that having disobeyed her 
mother in some trifling matter, she was 
afraid to go home, and walked on till she 
lost her way. The dog found her, and 
licked her hands, face and feet, and laid 
by her to keep her warm; and but for the 
warmth derived from this intelligent ani- 
mal she could not possibly have lived 
through an exposure of three days und 
nights, during which there was a severe 
hail storm. This occurrence should be a 
caution to parents not to threaten their 
young children with heavy punishments, 
so as to frighten them from returniug home. 
[Paris (Upper Cunada) Star. 
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A WILD MAN. 

The father of the ‘wild man’ recently 
discovered in the neighborhood of Florence, 
Alabama, went after his son and took him 
home to Knox county, Tennessee. The 
Florence Gazette, of April 9, thus des- 
cribes the interview between the father and 
son: ‘From the discription, as well as 
from information received through a letter 
from our townsman, Mr. J. J. Craig, the 
old man was satisfied that it was his son, 
and although poor, feeble, and bent beneath 
the weight of sixty years, he set out for the 
purpose of finding, and reclaiming, if pos- 
sible, his deluded son. 

‘ He arrived at Florence on Wednesday 
morning last, nearly exhausted from fatigue 
and excitement. We were present when 
the old man was told of the finding, and 
capture of his son, and this recital caused 
him to weep like achild. We voluntarily 
offered him our aid, and in company with 
the old man Goring, W. H. Hays, and A. 
P. Neeley, we set out for Bainbridge, at 
the foot of Muscle Shoals, where young 
Goring was stationed. On arriving, the 
old man hastened to where young Goring 
was standing. He offered him his hand, 
and asked him if he knew him. The son 
gazed at him, and answered, he did, and 
called him father, while the old man again 
wept as ifhis heart would break. They 
then had a long private conversation, and 
after some persuasion, the poor unfortunate 
man agreed to return home with his father. 

* We came to town in company with the 
father and son, and the young man gave a 
very interesting history of his life, and the 
cause which induced him to withdraw from 
the world and seek the seclusion of the 
woods. Hesaid that those he worked for 
would not pay him, and the world generally 
had treated him badly, and, being natural- 
ly melancholy and retiring, he concluded 
to shut himself out from the world. He 
regretted his conduct, and said he would 
have come in long before he was caught, 
but he was ashamed of the tattered gar- 
ments he was clad in. He says his mind 
was never impaired, but he always shunned 
society, and had an involuntary shrinking 
at the approach of man, and this feeling 
had grown on him during his wild adven- 
tures in the woods. In company with his 
father, he left for home yesterday morning, 
and we trust will soon see his aged mother, 
and other relations, who are now anxiously 
looking for his coming.’ 





A CHILD LOST IN THE WOODS. 


On Thursday last a little girl of the name 
of Mary Ann Egan, only three years and 
three months old, strayed from her father’s 
house, situated between this village and 
Brantford, and not being found after dili- 
gent search, it was supposed that she had 
fallen into Whiteman’s creek and was 
drowned. Rewards were offered for the 
recovery of her body, and the child was 





given up forlost. During Saturday night, 


LITTLE WILLIE AND THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


William Henry, the son of John W. and 
Esther Williams, ot Deerfield, Oneida Co., 
N. Y., died September, 16, 1351, aged 
twelve years. This lovely boy was a 
beautiful example of filial obedience, mild- 
ness and kindness of disposition, and warm 
affections towards all around him. These 
traits of character, combined with the most 
rigid honesty and industry, made him a 
great favorite in the neighborhood where 
he resided. One of his young companions 
has lately united with the Church, whose 
first serious impressions were received at 
William’s deathbed. From his earliest 
childhood he loved the Sabbath School, 
and was often the first present, although 
he walked two miles to reach it. He was 
also a warm friend to the temperance cause, 
and was happy to say, when he wished 
others to join the society, that he never 
tasted a drop of wine or intoxicating liquor. 
During his last sickness, his mother con- 
versed with him in regard to his views of 
himself as a sinner against God, and his 
anticipations of death and eternity. He 
said he was not afraid to die, for he loved 
God ; that he prayed that God for Christ’s 
sake would forgive his sins. His industry 
has been alluded to. He had been in the 
habit of earning little sums of money, 
which he kept in two boxes, one containing 
a fund for the purchase of his school books 
and to pay for the American Messenger, 
which he had taken and read with great 
delight, the other a little tin box marked, 
‘saving’s bank,’ to give to benevolent ob- 
jects. Shortly before he died, his mother 
inquired how much she was indebted to 
him. After he mentioned the sum, she 
inguired, ‘What shall I do with your 
money, William, after you have left us? 
After reflecting a few moments, he said, 
‘I wish you would give it to the Bible 
Society; perhaps some heathen child may 
get a Bible through my money.’ On ex- 
amining the box after his death, it was 
found to contain one dollar and eighty- 
five cents, the avails of his own industry 
for about three months. His mind remain- 
ed clear to the last; and not long before 
his death, he gave a parting admonition 
and farewell to all who stood around him. 
In reply to his father’s question, ‘ Where 
are you going, William ?’ he replied, ‘I am 
going home, father.’—[ Bible Soc. Record. 








AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


During the researches of one of the phi- 
lanthropic gentlemen, who were engaged 
in the moral renovation of the Five Points, 
and other parts of the city in the samecon- 
dition, a family of colored persons was 
found occupying a most miserable and 
filthy tenement, in a state of great destitu- 
tion and intemperate habits. In the cen- 
tre of the room was an old coal-scuttle, 
elevated upon a few loose bricks, and par- 
tially filled with bufning coal. Throu 





gh 
the bottom of it was a hole, which supplied 


the draught. Upon scanning the dusky 
group, one of the number, a girl about five 
years old, was noticed as having straight 
hair, and a more close examination reveal- 
ed blue eyes, and indications of a skin 
naturally white and clear. Inquiry was 
made as to the girl’s parentage, éc., &c., 
when it was learned that her father was 
dead, and the mother was aninmate of the 
Blackwell’s Island Hospital, suffering from 
a loathsome disease,—the result of a pro- 
fligate life. After some persuasion, the 
colored people were induced to part with 
the child, and she was taken to Mr. Pease’s 
Mission rooms, washed and clothed. Thus 
metamorphosed, she appeared a girl of rare 
beauty, adorned with graceful ringlets, and 
possessing an intelligent countenance. The 
missionary who found her, finally adopted 
her as his own. The additional fact was 
disclosed that she hada sister living some- 
where within the moral wilderness where 
this child was found. Diligent search was 
instituted, but so much falsehood and de- 
ception were used by the vile persons among 
whom she was concealed, that the search 
was near beingabandoned. Finally, how- 
ever, she was found in a house of bad re- 
pute in Wooster street, kept by colored 
persons. This sister was not inferior to 
the other in intelligence or personal beauty. 
Her age was three years, and her name 
was Tunny. She was found about three 
months ago. The first mentioned was 
named Ella. She was soon adopted by 
one of our most distinguished musical com- 
posers and vocalists. The names of both 
are now changed. Abouta week ago, the 
time was appointed to restore these sisters 
to each other; for they had long been 
separated. The meeting was arranged to 
take place at Rev. Mr. Pease’s, in Little 
Water Street, (Five Points.) About forty . 
ladies assembled. The little ones met in 
one of the apartments, and almost instant- 
ly recognised each other, with ardent ex- 
pressions of love and joy at the restoration. 
The scene is spoken of as having been very 
affecting. This is one of many instances, 
where good has been accomplished by self- 
denying laborers in the abandoned and 
corrupt parts of the city. These reclaimed . 
ones now promise to be ornaments to s0- 
ciety. It is known that their parents at. 
one time held positions of respectability 
and honor among our citizens. 

N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Learning. 
STUDY A CHILD'S CAPACITIES. 


Some twelve or thirteen years ago, there 
was ina common grammar school an ex- 
cessively dull boy. One day, the master 
wishing to look out a word, took up the 
lad’s dictionary, and on opening it he found, 
the blank leaves covered with drawings.— 
He called the boy to him. 

‘Did you draw these ?’ said the master. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the boy, with a down- 
cast look. 

‘I do not think it is well for boys to 
draw in their books,’ said the master, ‘ and 
I would rub these out, if I were you; but 
they are very well done. Did you ever 
take lessons ?” 

‘No, sir,’ replied the boy, his eyes spark- 
ling. 
3 Well, I think you have a talent for 
drawing. I should like you to draw me 
something when you are at leisure at home 
and bring it to me, and I will see what in- 
struction Ican get you. In the mean time 
see how well you can learn your lessons.’ 

This wasa turning point in the boy’s 
history. He felt that he was understood. 
He took delight in gratifying his master by 
his attention to his studies, while the mas- 
ter took every opportunity to encourage 
him in his natural desires. The dunce of 
the school became one of the first scholars, 
and gained the medal before he left. After 
this he beeame an engraver, saved up mo- 
ney enough to go abroad, studied the works 
of the old masters, sent home productions 
from his own pencil, which found a place 
in some of the best collections of paintings, 
and is now one of the most promising 
artists in the country. 

After he left school, he presented his 
master with a beautiful picture as a token 
of gratitude and respect; and to this day 
he feels that that master, by the judicious 
develo t he afforded to the natural 
turn of his mind, has had a great moral 




















and spiritual effect on his character. 
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TOUR IN EUROPE. 
CHALONS. 

The way and means of getting on board a 
French Rail way train, are somewhat different 
from those to which we are accustomed in this 
country. You are driven to the station, and 
your luggage is placed in the weighing room. 
The ticket office is not open till a short time 
before the appointed hour for starting. Having 
procured your ticket, you exhibit it to the bag- 
gage master, who then weighs your trunks, 
tells you how much extra there is to pay, 
pastes a printed number on your trunk, and 
gives you, for a check,a piece of paper with 
the same number on it. You are then shown 
into a room which is for better or worse ac- 
cording as you have a first or second class 
ticket. Each class are shut up by themselves 
till about five minutes before the train starts, 
when the doors are unlocked, and they are per- 
mitted to enter the cars. There is, of course, 
& great rush, somewhat like that which takes 
place at some American Hotels when the din- 
ner bell rings. 

On the continent, only a few take the first 
class cars. The second cluss are well cushion- 
ed, and are generally quite as comfortable as 
are first class cars; the only drawback is, that 
the cars are divided into apartments holding 
ten persons, half of whom must ride back- 
wards. 

When all are on board, the doors are bolted 
on the outside, a wise precaution. At each stop- 
ping-place, the bolts are drawn, but replaced 
as soon as the trains start. Everything con- 
nected with the train, appears to be very care- 
fully attended to, and I soon came to feel much 
more safe on board a train there, than I am ac- 
customed to feel in a similar position in this 
free country. 

We passed on at a good pace, through a 
level country, covered for the most part, with 
vineyards, and reached Dijon about dark. We 
had still several hours travel before we reached 
Chalons, where we intended to pass the Sab- 
bath. It was near ten o’clock before we ar 
rived there. The next thing was to secure a 
passage to ahotel. Finding an omnibus which 
answered to the name of one of the hotels, we 
took seats in it, concluding that when it moved, 
it would go to the hotel. There we sat, while 
our fellow-passengers were rushing here and 
there, and shouting to no purpose, as I could 
see. There were several Englishmen, who 
had evidently never been on the route before, 
aad they insisted on being assured a great many 
times that the omnibus would take them to the 
hotel. We were at length on our way, and 
drew up in the court vard of an hotel which 
we shall long remember. The smell that as- 
sailed us, made us suppose that we had made 
a mistake, and had entered the stable instead 
of the hotel ; but we were soon undeceived, 
and were soon glad to plead for rooms in the 
unsavory dwelling. They were all full, the 
landlord said, and he rubbed his head very 
hard, by way of emphasis. We went to the 
hotel next door, but they were full. We re- 
turned and told him we must have rooms, that 
we should stay till Monday. This quickened 
his inventive faculties; for he had expected us 
to leave in the morning boat. So some beds 
were spread for us in the host’s private parlor. 
When our ablutions had been performed, we 
went to dinner—it then being eleven o'clock, 
P.M. The floor of the dining-hall, was as 
dirty as the floor of'a stable ; but the table linen 
was perfectly clean, and all the service in keep- 
ing. The dinner was a capital one. 
to bed a little after twelve. 

The next day, it rained hard all day. We 
found our way to the Protestant Church, where 
a dozen or more very plain people were present. 
The preacher seemed in earnest, and his hear- 
ers attentive. With the exception of that little 
flock, the whole place was given to the idolatry 
of Rome. 

After service, we had a little conversation 
with the preacher. He was from the city of 
John Calvin, and professed an earnest attach- 
ment to the Evangelical doctrines taught by 
that great reformer. 








We got 
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The Emperor Vespasian, when a person 

e ill him, said, ‘ While I do nothing 

merits reproach, these lies give me no un- 
easiness,” 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
West Stewartstown, N. H., April 9th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—One year ago, my pa- 

rents thought proper to send for the Compan- 

ion for my benefit, a youth of twelve ; they are 
wel! pleased with it, and I like it very much, 
therefore I enclose a dollar of my own earnings, 
and wish you to send me the Companion an- 
other year. Yours truly, Caarves E. Norris. 


East Jaffrey, N. H. April 18th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed is one dollar. 
Please send me the Companion for another 
year, for I hail its weekly visits with joy. 
Yours with respect, App1son Prescort. 
EE 


BOSTON CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Report of this important Society for 
1852 is just published. It contains abundant 
evidence of the usefulness of that institution, 
and the necessity of its being sustained in a 
city where so much vice and poverty are con- 
stantly imported from foreign countries, iu ad- 
dition to what would naturally arise among us. 
The Society has in its employ twenty Mission- 
aries, eight males, and twelve females. We 
can only copy the following fact, stated by one 
of the Missionaries, as a sample of the success 
which attends their labors :— 


In the month of October, 1851, my attention 
was directed to a portion of the Island (East 
Boston) that I had never before visited. _Ini- 
quity was stalking abroad there at noon-day. 
Intemperance was leading her votaries down 
to death at her will; there being more than 
twenty places where intoxicating drinks were 
daily dealt out. The Sabbath was awfully 
desecrated by both old and young, being spent 
rather as a holiday than a holy day. Probably 
not more than ten or twelve from that section, 
were ever seen in the sanctuary of God. They 
had not enjoyed even the privileges of a primary 
school for a number of months, the school-house 
having been destroyed by fire. But there were 
a few praying souls there who were crying 
day and night unto God, and who, I trust, have 
not cried in vain; though they told me they 
had often felt, ‘ surely there is none that cares 
for our souls.’ As I looked over this moral 
wilderness, | felt something must be done,— 
united Christian effort must be put forth to 
break up this stronghold of Satan. I thought 
a little Sabbath School might be gathered, 
which would form a pucleus around which 
some of these precious souls might gather, and 
perhaps be brought into the fold of Christ. I 
called onsome of these Christian friends, and 
told them my plan. The first expression that es- 
caped from their lips was, ‘Bless the Lord; 
this is just what we have been praying for’— 
They said they were ready to do any thing in 
their power to carry forward such an enterprise. 
I told them we must look to Heaven for direc- 
tion, and proposed to appoint a weekly female 
prayer meeting, to which they most readily as- 
sented. The next day we met. This was the 
first religious meeting, so far as I could learn, 
that was ever held in that section of the Island. 
This meeting has been well sustained to the 
present time. Often has my heart been en- 
couraged, as I have met with this little band of 
sisters, and seen them take hold upon the pro- 
mises of God in faith, as though they knew no 
denial; and often, too, have I seen direct an- 
swers to their prayers. It was late in the 
season, and we saw there were many obstacles 
to be surmounted. But when the Lord goes 
before, that which in the distance seemed a 
mountain becomes a plain. Our first difficulty 
was to obtain a room; but after several weeks’ 
trial, a brother kindly told me his was at our 
service. Though it was very small, we thought 
best to make the trial, and notice was ac- 
cordingly given. A goodly number of parents 
and children assembled, but the place was so 
straight it wus found impossible to carry ona 
Sabbath School ; we therefore thought best to 
hold a prayer meeting Sabbath afternoons, until 
a more convenient place could be obtained.— 
Here we met from Oct. 26th, 1851, to Feb. 
15th, 1852. And I trust He who has said, 
‘Call upon me and I will answer, did hear and 
answer prayer. Much is due to the brethren 
and sisters who were willing to deny them- 
selves the privilege of hearing the word of God 
dispensed from the pulpit, in order to sustain 
this meeting ; and I trust they have found that 
promise verified, ‘He that watereth shall be 
watered also himself.’ A new school-house 
has been erected; and as but one room is oc- 
cupied for the present fora school, we have 
been kindly permitted to occupy the other, free 
of expense. The Sabbath School was organized 
Feb. 18th, with fifty-four scholars and nine 
teachers. IfI ever felt my heart rise in grati- 
tude and thanksgiving to God, it was when I 
saw this school go into operation. In every 
—_ of this enterprise, a blessing has seemed 
to follow. A number of settees, a stove and 
table, have been furnished tuitously. A 
friend gave usten dollars, with * which we pur- 
chased a library of fifty volumes. Another gave 
us a very nice case for our books. The Sab- 
bath School connected with the Maverick 
Church gave us nine dollars, which have been 
onjiniedl in furnishing the room. The deep 
interest the people themselves feel in this 
movement, is shown by the fact that they have 





contributed eighty dollars towards carrying it 
forward. For the last five Sabbaths we have 
had public services after the close of the Sab- 
bath School. Our room, which we thought was 
qnite capacious, has been crowded. TheSab- 
bath School averages about sixty, and the con- 
gregation one hundred and fifty. God also 
has sent us one of his faithful servants, who 
kindly offered his services, and preaches with 
great acceptance to the people. But the great- 
est blessing remains yet to be told. One pre- 
cious soul, as the result of our labors, has, we 
hope, been converted to God. Her conversion 
to me was deeply interesting. She joined my 
class the third Sabbath after the organization 
of the school , and though I welcomed her with 
my whole heart, yet I cannot say I was pre- 
possessed in her favor. Her main object seem- 
ed to bring up something to argue about, and I 
feared her influence upon the other members 
of the class. As she came in the second Sab- 
bath I told her our first great object there was 
to seek salvation, after she had found this, it 
would be time enough to discuss merely specu- 
lative questions. The next Saturday I appoint- 
ed a prayer-meeting for my class, and to my 
surprise shecame. The meeting was solemn 
and deeply interesting. The following Sabbath 
I observed a marked change in her appearance. 
She was now an humble inquirer after the 
truth. She came to our female prayer-meet- 
ing the next Tuesday, anxiously inquiring what 
she should do to be saved. As we wer? about 
to close, she asked if she could have the privi- 
lege of praying ; and a more humble consecra- 
tion I never heard, than she made of herself to 
God. The sacrifice, I doubt not,was accepted. 
She went home rejoicing. A situation in a 
pious family has been obtained for her, and the 
lady tells me she can see she grows in grace 
daily. Her great object now is to bring others 
to the Savior, and often does she urge the other 
members of the class to seek the pearl of great 
price. ‘This is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes. Nothing but His al- 
mighty power could have effected such a 
change. A deep solemnity rests upon the con- 
gregation as they hear the gospel dispensed ; 
and I trust the time is not far distant when we 


shall there hear the sound of the church-going | 


bell, and that that part of the Island will yet 
be made vocal with the praises of our God. 


Variety. 
TAUGHT BY A CHILD. 


A lady who was very apt to complain about 
trifling things, instead of thinking how to make 
the best of them and trying to bear them pati- 
ently, paid a visit to a sick child. She found 
the Title invalid pale and feeble, lying upon a 
couch by the open window, which looked into 
a pleasant garden, where his brothers and sis- 
ters were at play. ‘It must be very dull for 
you, my poor child,’ said she, in a pitying tone, 
‘do you not long to be well enough to play 
again? ‘No, not long,’ answered the little 
sufferer; ‘I should like it, if it were God’s will, 
but he knows best about every thing.’ The 
lady was taught « lesson which she never forgot, 
and which she tried always afterwards to profit 
by.—[Child’s paper. 














—— 
A BOY TAUGHT BY HIS DOG. 


‘1 wish I could mind God as my little dog 
minds me,’ said a little boy, looking thoughtful- 
ly on his shagey friend; ‘he always looks so 
pleased to mind, and I don’t.’ 

What a painful truth did this child speak! 
Shall the poor little dog thus readily obey his 
master, and we rebel against God, who is our 
Creator, our Preserver, our Father, our Savior, 
and the bountiful Giver of every thing we 
have ? 

———_ 

Waar a Wuiskey BaRREL CONTAINS.— 
Senator Rusk of Texas was once at an Indian 
‘talk, when a man drove up with a barrel of 
whiskey. An old Indian, after looking earnest- 
ly for some time at it, asked Mr. Rusk if he 
knew what was inthat barrel. He said he pre- 
sumed it was whiskey. ‘No, said the Indian, 
‘there are about a thousand songs, and fifty 
fights in that barrel.’ 


— ee 

‘Oh, I want to be a Wellington, or a Napo- 
leon, or a Washington; and if I can’t be like 
them, I don’t want to be any thing,’ said a little 
boy. Well, my child, you will not likely be as 
great as either; the times may not need such 
men, and if they did, you might not be equal to 
the times; but you can be sumething far better 
and greater—you can become a child of God. 


—_————————— 

‘I hate to learn my lesson,’ cried a little fel- 
low, shoving back his book as if he never want- 
ed tosee it again. Hate, my boy; hate! Do 

ou know what a terrible word that is? Never 
Gon any thing but sin; and you may hate that 
as much as you please. 


—>——_ ’ 
There is nothing purer than honesty ; nothing 
sweeter than charity; nothing warmer than 
love; nothing brighter than virtue ; and no- 
thing more steadfast than faith. These, all 
united in one mind, form the purest, the bright- 


eat, and most steadfast happiness. 


Sin is worse than pain. Pain may prove a 
benefit, while sin must ever prove an injury. 











Unsexier.—No man is an unbeliever byt 
because he will beso; and every man is not ay 
unbeliever, because the grace of God Conquerg 
some, changes their wills, and binds them tg 
Christ.—[ Charnock. 


‘Capital punishment,’ as the boy said when 
the schoolmistress seated him with the girls, 


Poetry. 


Ashburnham, March, 1853, 
_N. Willis Esq., Sir—A Valentine my little 
sister Hattie had sent her, I think you ma 
like to insert in your Companion, as it would 
amuse some of the little folks, who weekly 
read its pages. G. H. P, 
A little girl lives in this town, 
They call her little Hattie, 
She runs the long hills upand down, 
And always is quite chatty. 


Her hair is neither black nor brown, 
To call it red, don’t please her, 
And so we'll let the hue alone, 
As we don’t wish to teaze her. 


Her eyes are black, there’s no mistake, 
They’re also—rather shiny, 

And little disappointments make 
Them sometimes, very briny. 


She owns a cat, which she calls Grace, 
Avery handsome creature, 

Her color gray, and then her face 
So perfect, in each feature. 


And every day when school is done, 
They have rare sport in running, 

There never could be better fun, 
Grace is so sweet and cunning. 


She jumps as high as Hattie’s head, 
Not always without scratching ; 

And so ’twixt both, a rent is made 
Which keeps dear mother patching. 


But then, when they are older grown, 
They'll both become more sober ; 

We can’t expect the month of June 
To be like grave October. 


So play away, young household pets, 
And keep the whole house ringing, 

Let nothing, still, with vain regrets 
Your footsteps merry springing. 

When morning over old ‘ Brown Hill,’ 
With rosy light is peeping, 

Then Grace comes creeping very still 
To where young Hattie’s sleeping. 


She licks her hands, her cheeks and face, 
A single spot not missing ; 

Ah! little pretty, darling Grace, 
That 1s your way of kissing. 


And then, down deep in bed she goes, 
The cold without defying, 

And warms her little toes and nose, 
With Hattie snugly lying. 

Now, they have such a cosy time, 
One purring, and one singing. 

Until they hear the pleasant chime, 
Of the first school bell ringing. 


When Hattie hears the second bell, 
She’s off, like a young lark, 

The caution she remembers well, 
‘Don’t get a tardy mark.’ 


Poor Grace must stay at home all day 
For, though she is no fool ; 

Miss Haynes most certainly would say 
‘Don’t bring your cat to school.’ 


That Hattie and her darling Grace, 
May ne’er with sorrow pine, 

But always wear a smiling face, 
Wishes her Valentine. 














—_—I 











THE CHILD'S DREAM. 
[By a Child Eleven Years of Age.) 
Mother, I had a dream last night, 
As in my bed I lay; 
I saw two angels pure and bright, 
They beckoned me away. 
Their robes of spotless whiteness were, 
Their faces brightly shone,— 
They told me of my Savior dear, 
Of God the holy One. 
They told me that if I'd be good, 
He’d love me very much ; 
For God did little children bless, 
‘His kingdom is of such.’ 
I was about to answer, when 
They vanished from my sight, 
I woke and found it was a dream, 
And all was dark—'twas night. 
[Journal of Commerce. 
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